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edward Il. Wason 


Among the men chosen at the re- 
cent election to membership in the in- 
coming legislature, who may be re- 
garded as especially qualified by na- 
tive ability and large experience in 
public life, for efficient service in that 
body, is Edward Hills Wason, repre- 


sentative-elect from Ward Six, 
Nashua. 

Mr. Wason is a son of the late 
George Austin and Clara Louise 


(Hills) Wason, born in the town of 
New Boston, September 2, 1865. His 
father was a great grandson of James 
Wason, of Ballymena, County An- 
trim, Ireland, who removed to this 
country in youth, locating first in 
Portsmouth, and subsequently in 
what is now the town of Hudson, 
where he lived until his death, Au- 
gust 22, 1799. His son, Lieutenant 
Thomas Wason, of Hudson, was the 
father of Dea. Robert Wason, who 
went in early life (1803) to New Bos- 
ton to live with an uncle, Robert 
Boyd, whose large farm he inherited 
and upon which his son—George Aus- 
tin—was born, September 17, 1831. 
George Austin Wason was a New 
Hampshire farmer, of the best and 
most progressive type—one of the 
most conspicuous representatives of 
the agricultural life of the state, and 
prominent in public affairs. He was 
the second master of the New Hamp- 
shire State Grange, president of the 
old Hillsborough County Agricul- 
tural Society, twice a representative 
and twice a senator in the state legis- 
lature, for two terms a member of the 


State Board of Agriculture, and for 
over twenty years previous to his 
death a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 
He died at Nashua June 21, 1906, 
some four years after the death of his 
wife. 

Born and reared on a farm, Edward 
H. Wason developed strong physical 
as well as mental powers. He was 
educated in the public schools of New 
Boston, at Francestown Academy and 
at the New Hampshire College of Ag- 
riculture and the Mechanie Arts, 
graduating from the latter in 1886. 
He entered upon the study of law in 
Nashua, after graduation, in the of- 
fice of George B. French, attending 
also the Boston University Law 
Sehool, from which he graduated in 
1890. He was admitted to the bar in 
March of that year and commenced 
practice in Nashua in July following, 
where he has continued till the pres- 
ent time. He was alone in practice till 
1893, when he formed a partnership 
with George F. Jackson, which con- 
tinued till July, 1900, when it was 
dissolved and Thomas F. Moran be- 
came his partner, and still remains 
such. He has established an excel- 
lent practice and won enviable rank 
among the younger members of the 
Hillsborough County bar. 

An earnest Republican, he has 
taken an active interest in polities 
since early youth. He was sergeant- 
at-arms of the New Hampshire Sen- 
ate in 1887 and 1889, assistant clerk 
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of that body in 1891 and 1893 and 
clerk in 1895. In 1891 he became a 
member of the Nashua board of edu- 
cation, and in 1895 was chosen presi- 
dent of the board, succeeding the late 
Capt. Henry B. Atherton. In 1894 
he was chosen city solicitor, and re- 
elected the following year. He was 
also solicitor of Hillsborough County 
two terms, from April, 1902, till 1906. 
In 1897 he was elected a member of 
the Nashua common council from 
ward six, and served two years as 
president of that body. 

In November, 1898, he was chosen 
as a representative from his ward in 
the state legislature, and was a prom- 
inent figure in the House during the 
session of the following winter, serv- 
ing on the judiciary committee, of 
which the late A. T. Batchelder of 
Keene was chairman.’ He was fre- 
quently and effectively heard in 
debate during the session, and was 
several times called to the chair by 
Speaker Currier, where he displayed 
signal ability in the despatch of busi- 
ness. He advocated but one measure 
during the session that did not pass 
the House and that was the first 
‘‘so0d_ roads’’ bill. He introduced 
the bill providing for a state highway 
up the Merrimack Valley from 
Nashua to Manchester, which passed 
and became a law. He voted against 
the Boston & Maine Manchester & 
Milford charter, favoring what was 
known as the Fitchburg bill. He re- 
ported and supported the act passed 
during the session amending what is 
known as the nuisance law, strength- 
ening the same in the country towns 
and rendering it generally more ef- 
fective. 

He represented his ward as a dele- 
gate in the Constitutional Convention 
of December, 1902, serving on the 
committee on time and mode of sub- 
mitting to the people the amendments 
agreed to by the convention, of which 
Hon. William E. Chandler was chair- 
man. 
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In July, 1906, Mr. Wason was cho- 
sen a trustee of the New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanie Arts, of which he is a grad- 
uate, by the alumni of the institution, 
and has since been an active member 
of the board with which his father 
was so long connected. He is presi- 
dent of the Citizens’ Institution for 
Savings, and a director and vice-presi- 
dent of the Nashua Coal and Ice Com- 
pany. He has always been a lover 
of fine horses, and has been an active 
member, and for some years treas- 
urer, of the Nashua Driving Park As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Wason is a thirty-second de- 
gree Mason, being a member of Ris- 
ing Sun Lodge, Meridian Sun Chap- 
ter, Israel T. Hunt Couneil, St. 
George Commandery and Edward A. 
Raymond Consistory, all of Nashua; 
also of Aleppo Temple, Knights of 
the Mystie Shrine, of Boston. He is 
also a member of Nashua Lodge, K. 
of P., and of Nashua Lodge of Elks, 
of which he has been Exalted Ruler. 

A resident of ward six, which is 
ordinarily Democratic, he has won 
what he has secured in the line of 
political recognition by earnest con- 
test, and his efficiency as a political 
leader has been recognized by his se- 
lection as chairman of the Republican 
city committee for ten years alto- 
gether, during which time he lost but 
a single campaign in this closely con- 
tested city. 

Mr. Wason was one of the original 
advocates of the nomination of Col. 
Henry B. Quinby as the Republican 
candidate for governor in the recent 
sampaign. He stands squarely upon 
the platform of his party, as promul- 
gated in convention, and declares 
himself in favor of carrying out all 
its pledges in good faith, in letter and 
spirit. Since the recent election, 


many members-elect of the House 
have asked him to be a candidate for 
the speakership, assuring him a hearty 
and active support in case he so de- 
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cides. He has as yet given no indi- 
eation of his intention in that direc- 
tion; but, while it is not the function 
or purpose of the GRANITE MONTHLY 
to advocate the selection of any indi- 
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vidual for any public position, it is 
nct out of place to remark that his 
abilities, experience, voice, bearing 
and manner admirably equip him for 
the duties of the speaker’s chair. 


In Memory of Ib C. Stedman 
By John Alhee 


|Mr. John Albee, the venerable autior and poet, whose summer home is in Chocorua, was for many 
years aresident of Newcastle and an intimate friend of the late Edmund Clarence Stedman, who 
built a picturesque summer dwelling on a portion of the Albee farm at Newcastle, and for many 
years the relationship between these two congenial spirits was close and cordial. Probably no one 
knew Mr. Stedman any better than Mr. Albee. 

The following tribute to the memory of Mr. Stedman is from Mr. Albee’s pen and is a graceful ex- 
pression of love, affection and appreciation.—Ep1!Tor. | 


All the unrisen genius of the land 

Sought Stedman with potential books in hand; 
To every one his good heart promised fame 
And gladly gave his warrant and his name. 

The poet’s eye alert the fine points saw; 

His heart alive forgave the obvious flaw. 

As dear to him were all the obscure great 

As those already crowned and set in state. 
Apt in all choicest bits of poet lore 

He kept unlocked his intellectual store; 

And quick from Rome or dearer Greece to range 
Back to commonplace or the Stock Exchange. 
His sympathies were one with hopes or fears, 
Gave smile for smile and tears to tears. 

One manly trait which all disasters save 

Was his; in every fortune he was brave. 


So wide his gifts and tastes he touched in life 
Wherever it was richest and most rife. 

I knew that eagle eye, that active brain; 

I saw it plan a road and lay a drain; 

And in the evening hour rehearse for us 

His latest version of Theocritus. 

If need could lead a regiment of men 

Or voice a nation’s need with facile pen, 

Draw Lincoln’s hand with more than sculptor’s scope, 
Foretell the awful coil of John Brown’s rope. 
Worldliest of worldly men though he might seem, 
Yet knew he well the joy of thought and dream; 
In deepest intimate talk his prescience 

Caught at your halting word and gave it sense; 
Bright wit and repartee your challenge met 

And tossed return of something better yet. 
Whatever any man could do or say 

He liked to match with some superior way. 


Yet these mere outward traits were nothing real— 
Far deeper down he lived the life ideal; 
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He soared to faith beyond all questionings, 

Not by slow logic but the poet’s wings. 
Farewell! Thy feet are on that blessed portal 
Where mortal life is one with life immortal. 


Wovember 
By L. J. H. Frost 


The sad, sighing winds of November 
Are piling dead leaves at my feet, 

As they hurry on toward the valley, 
Where the winds and the waters meet. 

The birds have whispered their farewells 
And have flown to a sunnier clime, 

While their nests, like houses deserted, 
Are all they have left behind. 


We miss the chirp of the cricket, 
And the hum of the busy bee, 
While the meadow brook sadly’ murmurs 
Where it once sang glad and free. 
The dead flowers now lie waiting 
To be wrapt in the winding sheet 
Of snow that soon will enfold them 
And bury them under our feet. 


But a voice unto me seems to whisper, 
*‘The Springtime will soon come again,’’ 

And bring back to'earth her green garments, 
Warm sunshine and soft falling rain. 

She will bring back the brook’s lost music, 
And the birds with their merry lays, 

And the flowers with all the fragrance 
That perfumes the long summer days. 


She will cover the naked tree boughs 
In fair robes of beautiful green, 
And send gentle zephyrs to kiss them, 
And dance in their glittering sheen. 
So let us be patient and hopeful, 
Nor mourn for the dying year, 
For Spring with all her sweetness 
Will certainly soon be here. 
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New Enterprise at West Hopkinton 


By Arthur G. Symonds 


The Contoocook River, in a distance 
of two miles above West Hopkinton, 
falls over thirty feet. As the river 
approaches this place both its banks 
rise to a great height, as if Nature 
had chosen this spot for man to dam 
the mighty resources and utilize the 
splendid water power. 

For years a dam has spanned the 
river at this point and furnished 
power for a sawmill and, years ago, a 
grist-mil! and kit factory. But it was 


structed of wood, except the founda- 
tions, basement, and first floor which 
are of cement; the other, a paper 
mill, 200 x 30 feet, built entirely of 
cement. 

A new dam of logs, rock, plank and 
cement was constructed on the site of 
the old one. A canal was dug leading 
the water some three hundred feet to 
their land below, where a gate was 
erected. Then the water is conducted 
through two large penstocks 150 feet 
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Mills at West Hopkinton. West End View 


not until the present day that the full 
resources have been used. 

Early in 1906 the Davis Paper Co., 
which formerly operated a mill at Da- 
visville, purchased the water rights. 
The former owner, F. H. Carr, how- 
ever, reserved the privilege of using 
what power he needed to run his saw- 
mill. Just below Carr’s land, bor- 
dering on the river, they purchased 
an interval farm. Here they erected, 
side by side. two large mills, one a 
leather-board mill, 180 x 60 feet, con- 


to the wheel pit in front of the leath- 
er-board mill which is run entirely by 
water power. 

The plant is equipped with two 
large boilers, a 65 h. p. Westinghouse 
Standard double cylinder engine, and 
electric dynamo, a water reservoir, a 
rotary fire pump with capacity of 
1,000 gallons per minute, an auto- 
matie fire sprinkler, and all the ma- 
chinery necessary for making leather- 
board and cardboard. 

On the evening of December 18, 
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1907, the Davis Paper Co. invited the 
public to attend a house warming and 
social dance. This was held in the 
upper story of the larger mill, before 
any machinery had been set up there. 
This was attended by over six hun- 
dred people, coming on special trains 
and in a hundred teams. This proved 
to be one of the biggest events ever 
held in this section of the country. 


papers and trimmings from paper 
box factories. The finished product 
is in sheets of various dimensions and 
is sold to paper box makers. 

The leather-board mill started on 
full time on May 1. The leather- 
board is made from waste seraps of 
leather from shoe factories and the 
finished article is in sheets. 

Both mills furnish employment for 








West Hopkinton. 


For nearly two years a large force 
of men was employed in the construc- 
tion of this plant. A number of ten- 
ements have been built for the em- 
ployees, and a large storehouse 
erected, adjoining the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, just across the river from 
the mills. 

The paper mill started in March on 
full time, running day and night, ex- 
cept Sunday. About ten tons of card- 
board are made daily. The cardboard 
is made from waste paper, old news- 


View from the Railroad 


about forty men. Thus far the 
financial panic has not reached this 
place. 

It is said that over $300,000 have 
been spent in the completion of this 
enterprise. It is considered by com- 
petent judges to be one of the best 
equipped and most up-to-date plants 
of its kind in New England. 

The once quiet hamlet of West 
Hopkinton is now a village with the 
life and activity that always follows 
the wheels and hum of industry. 








Autumn Days 
By George Warren Parker 


A mild and pleasant autumn calm 
Succeeds the torrid, summer day; 

The varied shades o’er hill and dell 
Shows winter’s harbinger holds sway. 


In glory such as fall invests, 
Dame Nature gives her benison 

Ere she, too soon, doffs her bright robes, 
The garb of virgin white to don. 


All praise to Spring’s exuberant life 
And give to Summer her due meed, 
But Autumn gives with bounteous hand 

The things we all have greatest need. 


The carts go laden to the barn, 
The gleaners gather in the wheat, 
The granary holds its golden hoard, 
The farmer’s joy is now complete. 


The prudent housewife lays in store 
For wintry days when fields are white; 
The merry youth hold husking-bees, 
Which, as of old, afford delight. 


What though the storm shall fiercely rage 
And snowdrifts bar the teamster’s way? 
Enough that now, ’neath clearest sky, 
We may with hounds through woodland stray. 


Grieve not the day takes earlier flight 
And soon Dame Nature stern will seem; 
Earth has for all store of delight 
And fields for us with bounty teem. 


Our Granite Hills 
By E. M. Bascom 


Sunrise: and yon cloud-capped hills 
Weleome the roseate morn: 

Tinged with the beautiful sunlight, 
Kissed by the golden dawn. 


Raising their massive foreheads, 
A halo of clouds around, 
To eatch the gleaming arrows 
Of the sunbeams they have found. 
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Our Granite Hills 


Noontide: and those granite mountains, 
Proudly erect and high, 

Seem to be stately monarchs 
Gazing towards the sky. 


Twilight: and dusky faces 
With eyes on the dying west, 
Speak to the lonely watcher 
Of all that is true and best. 


Evening: and stern, gray monarchs 
As you watch them from afar, 
Are lifting their peaceful faces 
To kiss the evening star. 


So, in the beautiful morning, 
At twilight and evening fair, 

Those cloud-capped, granite mountains 
Are always and ever there. 


Oh, how I love those mountains, 
My own, my native home! 

God speaks from their towering summits, 
Calling his children home. 


Corinne 
By Moses Gage Shirley 


Her name it was Corrinne. 
She was lovely as a dream, 
And when we met my heart 
Was filled with bliss. 
She promised to be mine, 
Where the morning glories twine, 
And her promise it was given 
With a kiss. 


Her name it was Corinne. 

How beautiful the scene 

When, arm in arm, we walked 
At eventide. 

The memory haunts me yet, 

For I never can forget 

My sweetheart when she said 
She’d be my bride. 





Her name it was Corinne. 
How the long years stretch between 
Our meeting in the happy days 
of old. 
O memories sad and sweet, 
O unreturning feet, 
Which wait for me beside the 
Gates of gold. 








The Original John Smith @ America 


A Factor in New Hampshire History 


By George 


The name John Smith, owing to 
the multiplicity of it, will doubtless 
continue, as it ever has been, an in- 
centive to jokers’ wit. Notwithstand- 
ing the vast army of John Smiths in 
this country and in municipalities 
across the sea, the first John Smith 
in America stands alone. There have 
been none like him. There is no evi- 
dence that he was responsible for any 
other who bore his name, and al- 
though his stay on American soil 
was short, his sojourn here was of 
more importance to this country than, 
has been the prolonged presence of 
the John Smith army, many members 
of which have done valiant service 
during the past three hundred years. 

The original John Smith of Amer- 
ica was styled the ‘‘Father of Vir- 
ginia.’? He was the ‘‘Discoverer of 
New Hampshire.’’ This fast friend 
of William Shakespeare, Ben Jon- 
son and Francis Bacon, came to 
America first in the exploring expe- 
dition under the command of Chris- 
topher Newport, which had set sail 
from the Thames on the 20th of De- 
cember, 1606, and arrived May 13, 
1607, at an island forty miles up 
James River, where they made prep- 
aration to plant their new colony 
which they called Jamestown, in 
honor of the king. 

Their first landing had been near 
Jape Henry, a point which they 
ealled after their prince. According 
to royal instructions, when the first 
landing was made the sealed box 
should be opened, in which had been 
placed further orders, and the.names 
of those who were to constitute the 
council of government, and the power 
to select a president from among their 
number. The names which had been 
selected by royal edict were John 


E. Foster 


Smith, Bartholomew Gosnold, Ed- 
ward Wingfield, Christopher New- 
port, John Ratcliffe, John Martin 
and George Kendall. Thus, firstly, at 
this time, the now much joked about 
name of John Smith became a known 
factor in American history. 

All the way across the ocean the 
turmoil among the leading members 
of the exploring party had nearly 
equalled the tumult of the troubled 
sea which they had encountered, and 
which had ruthlessly followed them 
from shore to shore. Bitter jeal- 
ousy had arisen, the furor of which 
had centered on John Smith. 

It was natural that it should be so. 
He had already shown his capacity 
for leadership. He possessed many 
qualities of greatness, and they knew 
it. Asa writer has said, ‘‘ He appears 
to be deficient in nothing but that 
mean, cunning and sordid spirit, by 
the aid of which inferior men were 
able to thwart his views and deprive 
him of those stations and rewards 
which his services amply merited.’’ 

Again, he had been one of the earli- 
est and most ardent of those who 
had undertaken the projected settle- 
ment of Virginia. His associates 
were so conscious of his worth that 
they feared that he would be their 
chief when the sealed box was opened. 
Jealousy paved the way for future 
charge of sedition, and by blacken- 
ing his name they hoped to win for 
themselves the laurel wreath of lead- 
ership which subsequent events 
proved fitted only upon John Smith’s 
head. 

Probably the farewell supper which 
was given at the ‘‘Mermaid,’’ that 
popular London hostelry, the chief re- 
sort for dramatie wits of the Jonson- 
ian school, may have added to their 
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jealousy. This supper was given the 
night prior to the start of the expe- 
dition to America, in honor to John 
Smith by Wm. Shakespeare, then ac- 
tor and dramatist, Sir Francis Ba- 
con, the philosopher, who was also 
Shakespeare’s staunch friend, and 
Ben Jonson, the dramatist. They 
were all congenial spirits. They were 
likewise great admirers of Captain 
John Smith, who had already taken 
adventurous voyages and had been 
knighted by Duke Sigimund for val- 
orous deeds in the war against the 
Heathen Turks. Todkill, who says 
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exploring party except John Smith 
was invited to the farewell supper at 
this celebrated inn. 

From the early historical writers 
it is fair to conclude that John Smith 
was a prisoner, and possibly in chains 
when he reached this country. And 
that he was liberated as soon as the 
sealed box was opened, but was for 
some time forbidden a seat in the 
council, and it was not until good 
Chaplain Hunt had long labored with 
the other members of the new gov- 
ernment that he was finally given 
his proper place in the council. 





The Farewell Supper to Capt. John Smith at The Mermaid 
(From a painting by Jesse Webster Foster, the Hampton, Va., artist 


of himself that he had become a warm 
admirer of John Smith in the same 
conflict, was also present at this fare- 
well supper at the ‘‘Mermaid’’ Inn. 


“ec 





what things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid! Have heard words 
that have been 

So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whom they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in the 
jest.” 


So wrote the poet, but no history 
shows that any other member of the 


From the time that John Smith 
was restored from his imprisonment 
in April, 1607, to his departure from 
this country in September, 1609, 
Smith’s life had not only been one 
of adventure but achievement. Others 
sought to lead but their endeavors 
were fruitless. Smith was not only 
the father, but the savior of Virginia. 
As another has so aptly written: 
“If the James River Colony had failed 
before August, 1609, when the Third sup- 
ply arrived, the colony at Bermuda would 
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never have been attempted; and the Pil- 
grim Fathers would not have gone to New 
England; but, if anywhere to Guiana, to 
perish among its forests and swamps. So 
that, for about a couple of years, all the 
glorious possibilities that are still wrapped 
up in the words, United States of America, 
hung, as on a single thread, upon the hard- 
ened strength and power of endurance, the 
self-forgetfulness and public spirit of this 
enthusiastic young English captain.” 


And again: 


“If Smith had died, or left, earlier than 
he did, the James River settlement would 
have succumbed, for manifestly he was the 
life and energy of the whole plantation.” 


‘““The Five Travels, Adventures, 
and Observations of Captain John 
Smith in Europe, Asia and Amer- 
ica’’ contains the following summary 
of his American adventures: 


“Now to conclude the travels and ad- 
ventures of Captain Smith: how first he 
planted Virginia and was set ashore with 
about an hundred men in the wilde woods; 
how he was taken prisoner by the sav- 
ages, by the King of Pamaunke tied to a 
tree to be shot to death, led up and downe 
their country to be shewed for a wonder; 
fatted as he thought for a sacrifice for 
their idoll; before whom they conjured for 
three dayes, with strange dances and in- 
vocations; then brought him before their 
Emperor Powhaton, that commanded him 
to be slaine; how his daughter Pocahon- 
tas saved his life, returned him to James- 
town, released him and his famished com- 
pany, which was but eight and thirty to 
possess those large dominions; how he dis- 
covered all the several nations upon the 
rivers falling into the Bay of Chisapeack ; 
stung neere to death with a most poysoned 
taile of a fish called stingray; how (he 
drove) Powhaton out of his country, tooke 
the Kings of Pamaunke and Paspahagh 
prisoners, forced thirty-nine of those 
Kings to pay him contributions, (and) 
subjected all the savages; how Smith was 
blowne up with gun powder, and returned 
for England to be cared: 

“Also how hee brought our new Eng- 
land to the subjection of the Kingdome of 
great Britaine; his fights with the Pirats; 
left alone amongst a many French men of 
Warre, and his ship ran from him; his 
sea-fights for the French against the Span- 
iards, their bad usage of him; how in 
France in a little boat he escaped them; 
was adrift all such a stormy night at Sea 
by himselfe when thirteen French ships 
were split, or driven on shore by the Ile of 
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Ree, the generall and most of his men 
drowned, when God to whom be all honor 
and praise brought him safe to shore to 
all their admirations that escaped; you 
may read at large in his generall history 
of Virginia the Summer Iles and New Eng- 
land.” 


Concerning the saving of Capt. 
John Smith’s life by the vivacious 
Indian maiden, Pocahontas, much 
has been written. By some the story 
is believed to be fiction, but we must 
remember the tendency of the mod- 
ern age to remove long-eredited his- 
toric matter backward among old 
traditions and fables. Alas, even 
Shakespeare would be deprived of 
the glory of having written his own 
works. We must no longer believe 
in William Tell, or pin our faith in 
the dreamy life of Joan of Are. 

It must be remembered that Poea- 
hontas loved John Smith with all the 
warmth that a precocious, vivacious 
Indian maiden could bestow. Her 
love was genuine, and a connected 
story of her unrequited love is pa- 
thetic in the extreme. Though she 
married another of the Colonists 
when she had been decieved into be- 
heving the story of John Smith’s 
death, she never ceased to think of 
him as but one lost to her. There 
was no one among the Colonists whose 
personal appearance showed the mein 
of a dashing brave as did this adven- 
turous John Smith. 

Pocahontas was King Powhaton’s 
favorite daughter; all accounts go 
to show that the king humored her 
in all ways possible, and that she 
roamed throughout his kingdom 
whither she would. There is noth- 
ing strange that she appeared in so 
many villages of his domains. Pow- 
haton’s home was near York (Wero- 
wocomoco) ; he had another home at 
Orakakes. His chief seat of govern- 
ment was at Powhaton, near the falls 
of James River, not far from where 
Richmond now is. Powhaton also 
believed in our modern ‘‘nepotism’’ 
to the extent of his needs. Powha- 
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ton had three brothers, Opilchepan, 
Opekankanough and Catatunugh. He 
had also two sisters, at least two sons 
and two daughters. He divided the 
management of his extended domin- 
ions among his kinsmen, and Poea- 
hontas séems to have been a privi- 
leged character in all the head towns, 
visiting them at her will. 

Among her relatives she became 
fully posted of important events, and 
she could easily have acted the spy 
and be an informer, exciting no sus- 
picion, as her absence from the home 
of one member of the family would 
be accounted for by the belief that 
she was stopping with the other, and 
this throws light before the doubters, 
and answers the question how she 
could play treason to her people with- 
out attracting their suspicion. 

In 1607, April 28, Captain New- 
port with his men, having explored 
the country inland from Cape Henry, 
set sail in their shallop and arrived 
that night at what today is so wide- 
ly known as Old Point Comfort. At 
this time Kecoughtan, now Hampton, 
situated three miles away, was ruled 
over by one of King Powhaton’s 
brothers. The next day, or shortly 
after their arrival at Old Point, Cap- 
tain Newport, accompanied by John 
Smith and others, rowed over to Ke- 
coughtan and were kindly enter- 
tained by the Indians. First they 
were feasted, then they were seated 
together to smoke the peace pipe, 
and at last a dance was given to 
entertain their visitors. In John 
Smith’s account of the festivities he 
was particularly enthusiastic and it 
was evident that the Indian maidens 
had been subjects of more than pass- 


ing interest. When we compare the: 


statements of the explorers concern- 
ing the size of the village, with 
crowds of natives present, it is fair 
to conclude that a large number of 
Indians from other villages were 
present, and there had been ample 
time for the swift-footed messengers 





to spread the news far and wide con- 
cerning the arrival of the ships off 
Cape Henry, while the white visitors 
had been exploring the inland coun- 
try before their arrival at what is 
now Old Point. 

George Perey in his ‘‘Discourse of 
the Plantation of the Southern Col- 
ony in Virginia by the English,”’ 
speaking of this visit to Kecoughtan, 
says: 


“When we came first to Land they (the 
savages) made a dolefull noise, laying 
their faces to the ground, scratching the 
earth with their nailes. We did thinke 
they had beene at their Idolatry. When 
they had ended their ceremonies, they 
went into their houses and brought out 
mats and laid (them) vpon the ground; 
the chiefest of them sate all in a rank; 
the meanest sort brought vs such dainties 
as they had, and of their bread which 
they made of their maiz(e) or Gennen 
wheat. They would not suffer vs to eat 
vniesse we sate down, which we did on a 
mat right against them. After we were 
well satisfied they gave vs of their To- 
bacco which they tooke in a pipe made ar- 
tificially of earth as ours are, but far big- 
ger, with the bowle fashioned together 
with a piece of fine copper. After they 
had feasted vs, they shewed vs in wel- 
come, their manner of dancing, which was 
in this fashion. One of the savages stand- 
ing in the midst of singing, beating one 
hand against another; all the rest dancing 
about him, shouting, howling, and stamp- 
ing against the ground, with many Anticke 
tricks and faces, making noise like so 
many Wolves or Devils. One thing of 
them I observed; when they were in their 
dance, they kept stroke with their feet 
iust, one with another; but with their 
hands, heads, faces and bodies, every one 
of them had severall gesture; so they con- 
tinued for the space of half an houre. 
When they had ended their dance, the 
Captaine gave them Beades, and other 
trifling jewells. They hang through their 
eares, Fowles legs. They shave the right 
side of their heads with a shell, the left 
side they weare of an ell long, tied vp with 
an artificial knot, with a many Fowles 
feathers sticking in it. They goe mostly 
naked . . . Some paint their bodies 
blacke, some red, with artificial knot of 
sundry lively colours, very beautiful and 
pleasing to the eye, in a braver fashion 
than they in the West Indies.” 


After making a careful study of 
the writings and records left by the 
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Colonists themselves, it is certainly 
fair to presume that Pocahontas was 
present at the feast and subsequent 
dance at Kecoughtan, having come 
there to watch the arrival of the 
white visitors, an occasion, as before 
stated, which had attracted more 
strangers than there were regular in- 
habitants at that time in Kecough- 
tan. If Capt. John Smith partici- 
pated in the dance, as he himself in- 
timated that he did, while writing 
his relations, he would not have been 
the John Smith that he was (he who 
had been knighted by Duke Sigi- 
mund), had he not sought out and 
secured as his partner, the vivacious 
princess, Pocahontas, King Powha- 
tan’s favorite daughter. There can 
be little doubt but what at Kecough- 
ton began the fascination of Poca- 
hontas for John Smith, which soon 
ripened into genuine love on her 
part, and, although seven years after 
she married another, believing Smith 
was dead, this love never died—her 
silent devotion to the memory of the 
first love ceased not until the hour of 
her death. 

The record of the second meeting 
of Pocahontas and John Smith is 
more complete. This was at Powha- 
tan’s favorite town of Werowoco- 
moca, where he not only resided, but 
transacted much of his official busi- 
ness. John Smith and picked asso- 
ciates had come to that place to trade 
for corn. At the time of their arri- 
val the king was not at home, but 
somehow Pocahontas had learned of 
Smith’s approach and met him and 
his associates outside the town. She 
was accompanied by her maids, who 
seem to have been of different char- 
acter than the décolleté dancers who 
later came from somewhere within 
the forest. Pocahontas received her 
guests in an open field; she endeav- 
ored to assure them of peaceable in- 
tentions of the braves who ‘‘making 
strange Antckes and Hydeus 
schreeks,’’ spread the feast in the 
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field, and until her father’s return 
proved herself an entertaining host- 
ess. Then later came the dancers 
upon the scene, the chief dress of 
which were the braided leaves fresh 
from the forest trees, and the pres- 
ence of these dancers and the dis- 
graceful revel that followed has been 
sometimes used as a reproach to the 
fair fame of the Indian Princess. 
But nothing could be more unfair, 
neither was it consistent with the po- 
sition of the Indian Princess, nor is 
there the least proof that they came 
down from the woods to the feast in 
the field at her order or even her 
wish. And shame be to any flippant 
writer to use this incident to blacken 
the fame of this Indian maiden, or 
for any historian to suggest unmaid- 
enly or unchaste acts then or during 
any other period of her eventful life. 
For better and truer to herself were 
the words written by James K. Pauld- 
ing, once secretary of the United 
States Navy, and also a gifted writer, 
where in an ode to Jamestown he 
wrote of Pocahontas: 
And She, the glorious Indian maid, 

The tutelary of this land, 
The Angel of the woodland shade, 

The miracle of God’s own hand, 
Who joined man’s heart to woman’s softest 

grace, 
And thrice redeemed the scourgers of her 
race. 

Sister of charity and love, 

Whose life blood was soft Pity’s tide, 
Dear Goddess of the sylvan grove, 

Flower of the forest, nature’s pride. 
He is no man who does not bend the knee, 
And she no woman who is not like thee! 


When Powhatan returned, another 
feast was called, the peace pipe was 
smoked, and John Smith as head of 
the delegation made a_ successful 
trade for corn. The traders re- 
turned; but from the time of that 
visit of John Smith to Werewoco- 
moco Pocahontas became his constant 
and protecting satellite. She watched 
over him with untiring devotion. She 
listened to the deliberations of her 
people in the Council House, and 





when there were decisions adverse to 
her lover or his associates, she found 
some way to convey them the infor- 
mation of danger. The rescue of 
Capt. John Smith by Pocahontas has 
been a favorite subject for artists to 
picture, and for historians to dwell 
on. The incident is almost too famil- 
iar to need recalling. John Smith 
was doomed to die by order of the 
father of the Princess herself. She 
pleaded for his life, but Powhatan 
was firm, and ordered the execu- 
tioner to proceed, and when that offi- 
cer had raised his bludgeon, and it 
was almost to fall, Pocahontas threw 
her chubby arms about Smith’s neck, 
she placed her own face over his, her 
long dark hair covering them both 
and thus waited to ward off the blow 
—a blow that never came. The exe- 
eutioner dare not strike to death the 
daughter of his king, and the king 
yielded, reversed his order, and John 
Smith lived, thanks to the devotion of 
Pocahontas. And at other times Po- 
cahontas endangered her own life to 
save John Smith and his friends. It 
was this Indian Prineess that secreted 
Richard Wyfflin, the only obtainable 
messenger at the time to carry news 
to Smith and Colonists of an intended 
massacre. Having secreted him she 
turned his pursuers in a wrong direc- 
tion, and, in consequence of this act, 
Smith and his associates were saved 
from annihilation. And at still an- 
other time, when Powhatan himself 
grew hostile, and planned to fall 
upon the English and destroy them, 
Pocahontas walked alone many miles 
at night through the forest to inform 
Smith of the hostile plans. Henry 
Spillman owed his life also to Poea- 
hontas. Writers and artists have 
given more attention to the saving of 
John Smith’s life than to the crown- 
ing act of Pocahontas’ devotion, when 
she made those long trips alone 
through the forest to carry food to 
the starving Colonists, a theme that 
has recently been strikingly pictured 
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on canvas by the Hampton (Va.) ar- 
tist. When Capt. John Smith re- 
turned to England he paid tribute 
to her act as follows: 

“POCAHONTAS NEXT UNDER Gop, was still 
the instrument to preserve this Colonie 
from Death, Famine and utter Confusion, 
which, if in those times, had once been 
dissolved VIRGINIA might have lyne as it 
was on our first arrival, to this day.” 


Powhatan yielded to the entreat- 
ies of his daughter, Pocahontas, 
and setting aside the death sentence, 
made up his mind to employ Smith 
as an artisan, to make for himself 
robes, shoes, bows, arrows and pots, 
and for Pocahontas bells, beads and 
copper trinkets. But Smith was not 
held in captivity much longer. Two 
days after, Powhatan, leaving him 
alone in the tent, went outside, and 
eaused ‘‘noyses more like devils than 
men,’’ and caused 200 of his people 
to pass before Smith dressed in dev- 
ilish garb. This was probably to ter- 
rify Smith into subjection, for Pow- 
hatan at once dispatched him to 
Jamestown, for two great guns and a 
‘‘oryndestone’’ for which he would 
give him the county of Copuhowsich, 
and forever esteem him as a son. 
Smith at once set out for Jamestown 
taking several of Powhatan’s chief 
men. He fulfiled his pledge to Pow- 
hatan by offering them a large mill- 
stone and two heavy cannons, which, 
of course, they could not carry. Then 
Smith contrived to have the heavy 
cannon discharged. The small stones 
with which they had been loaded 
caused much commotion amidst the 
brush and the savage chaperons of 
Captain Smith fied in terror. Later, 
satisfactory gifts were sent to Pow- 
hatan in place of the millstones and 
big guns, that naturally could not be 
taken to Powhatan’s palace. Smith 
never became arrowmaker for Powha- 
tan, neither did he become his 
‘“‘sonne.’’ The relations between 


Powhatan and Smith were ever after 
Smith always 


of a strained nature. 
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took an attitude of defense, while 
Powhatan was more conciliatory. 


Once in a fit of impatience, Powhatan 
said, 

‘‘Captain Smith, I never use any 
werowance so kindly as yourself yet 
from you I receive the least kindness 
of any.”’ 

What were the subsequent 
tions between 


rela- 
Pocahontas and John 
Smith? Mrs. Green in her relations* 
says: ‘‘The young girl’s interest 
grew daily in this white man, after 
he returned to his home in James- 
town, crossing the river which was 
two miles wide in a canoe. Mantog- 
nus, her brother, was sympathetic 
and kind to his sister, always ready 
to lend to Pocahontas a helping hand 
when she went on her expeditions to 
tryst with the captain, for he had be- 
come the absorbing passionate love of 
her life.’ 

How was it with John Smith? The 
following is an interview which Tod- 
kill had with Smith on this subject: 

Todkill—‘‘So you love this girl, do 
you not?”’ 

Smith.—‘‘I love her of my life, for 
she saved my life. But what time 
have I to love or marry any woman, 
poor soldier that I am.’’ 

Todkill—To marry that dusky 
maiden would be a deadly sin.”’ 

Smith.—‘‘ A sin?’”’ 

Todkill—‘‘ Yes, a heathen woman, 
who belongs to a cursed generation.’’ 

Smith (after silent musing).—‘‘ Let 
your mind be at rest, Todkill, she is 
such a child. She cannot come to me, 
and I shall see her no more.”’ 

Suddenly Pocahontas appears upon 
the scene and bade her sorrowful 
adieu to Smith, who next day was to 
sail for England, to receive treatment 
for injuries he had received from the 
explosion of gunpowder. Todkill left 
them together, returning some time 
after. In his relation of the last 
farewell he says: 

**It was a scene I never could for- 


r *The 


Maid of Jamestown, by Mrs. 
Green. 


Anne S58. 


ve 
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get. His head was upon her shoulder 
and he was pale as death, and when 
the signal for departure came, their 
lips met together in one long meet- 
ing, which parted these true loving 
hearts forever.’’ 

This was in 1609. In 1613, after 
a courtship by John Rolfe, and urged 
on by other interested parties, Poca- 
hontas consented to the wedding. 
But was her heart there? 

For an answer we quote again from 
Todkill: 

‘*One day I bethought myself to go 
to a retreat which had been the fav- 
orite tryst for the captain and my 
little friend, Pocahontas. I catch a 
glimpse of her; she looks wan and 
sad She saw me and began 
weeping. I try to comfort her, but 
she eries, ‘Oh, let me; it is for him, 
who they say is dead. I cannot for- 
get him. Must I marry Mr. Rolfe?’ 

‘“‘The wedding took place in the 
chureh in which a few days before she 
had been baptized, and it was a gala 
day in Jamestown. The church was 
gaily decked with flowers by the 
ninety women that then were resid- 
ing in the settlement. Even Poca- 
hontas wore a smile and _ looked 
proudly on him she wed. But while 
the subsequent feast was in progress 
she stole away, and when Todkill 
found her at last, she was leaning 
against a tree in deep thought, and it 
was the tree that she and the captain 
had been found so often under to- 
gether, her face concealed by her 
white robe and she was weeping.”’ 

Encyclopedia history has long de- 
elared that the death of John Smith 
oeeurred in London, June 31, 1631, 
and that he was buried in the choir 
of St. Sepulehre’s church. It is evi- 
dently true that some one of the 
many John Smiths was there buried, 
and it is probable that it was the ver- 
itable first John Smith of America. 
Yet some claim that there is a reason- 
able doubt in regard to this. It is 
known that after he went back to 
England, for some time he was re- 
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ported dead, when he was still alive. 
John Smith, when he went back to 
England to recuperate from the effects 
of the explosion of the gunpowder, 
fully intended to return to America. 
In 1614 Smith did return to Virginia, 
but it was on an exploring expedition 
in connection with several London 
gentlemen. The northern coast of 
Virginia as then was designated was 
visited, and he visited the coast of 
Maine, but he evaded the locality in 
which he had met Pocahontas. 

The New Hampshire Gazetteer, 
published in 1823, says that ‘‘New 
Hampshire was discovered by Capt. 
John Smith,’’ though it is probable 
that other explorers had seen The 
Isle of Shoales prior to 1614. While 
Pocahontas was still grieving for her 
lost love, John Smith, and still believ- 
ing him to be dead, hé was exploring 
our New England coast. It was on 
an exploring and a trading voyage 
that his sharp eye spied a ‘‘ Heape of 
Rocks’’ which he subsequently wrote 
about, calling them ‘the remarka- 
blest Isles for land-marks, none neare, 
them, against Accominticus.’’ He 
landed on the rocky isles and gave 
them his own name. Those who have 
made the life of Capt. John Smith a 
study do not wonder that when, later, 
numerous patentees were scheming 
to divide the territory, that he chose 
the wild picturesque rocks on which 
to perpetuate his name. 

‘“No lot for me,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
Smith’s Isles, which are a many of 
barren rocks, the most overgrowne 
with such shrubs and sharp whins 
you can hardly pass them, without 
either grass or wood, but three or 
four short shruby cedars.’’ 


In ‘‘The Story of the Isle of 
Shoals,’’ by Aubertine Woodward 


Moore, he says: ‘‘Today, Shoalers 
and Shoal enthusiasts devoutly be- 
lieve the ruinous cain on the summit 
of Appledore, toward the southern 
part of the island, to be the work of 
John Smith. Smith dubbed the head- 
land facing the islands—our Cape 
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Ann—Cape Tragabigzanda, and the 
three rocky islets at its point, the 
‘Three Turks’ Heads.’ These titles 
soon fell into disuse and one little 
cove alone, at the southwest angle of 
Appledore bears the name of Smith.’’ 

As previously mentioned in this ar- 
ticle before John Smith made his first 
visit to America, he had made a viec- 
torious onslaught for the glory of it, 
against the Heathen Turks which had 
so delighted Duke Sigismund that he 
caused Smith to be knighted, a por- 
tion of his armorial bearings being the 
representation of three Turks’ heads. 
Here we find the signification of the 
name for a time borne by the three 
rocky islets. A return to England 
was made late in the year, and he now 
determined to return to America for 
a permanent home. In 1615 his 
hopes seemed to be near realization, 
as the Plymouth Colony, as the po- 
tentates of North Virginia were 
called, made arrangements with him, 
and he sailed for New England in 
March. The tempestuous seas drove 
the two vessels which he commanded 
back to England. In July a second 
attempt was made, and his crews mu- 
tinied, and after various adventures 
with pirates, his vessel was captured 
by a French corsair, and he and his 
men were taken to France. Smith 
finally eseaped to England in an open 
boat, and engaged in planning a new 
scheme for colonization, and for his 
efforts he was made admiral of New 
England for life. The scheme never 
materialized. After a great massacre 
on the James and York rivers, which 
resulted in reducing the colony of 
4,000 souls to 2,500, the news having 
reached England Capt. John Smith 
desired to retaliate and visit Amer- 
ica with an avenging force. His 


proposition was rejected and the last 
opportunity was lost for him to visit 
the New World as an adventurer, for 
private enterprise was lost. 

The tragedy of John Smith’s love 
story eventually turns to England. 
Pocahontas, now Lady Rebecca Rolfe, 
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goes with her husband to London. 
Captain Smith learns that she is com- 
ing and recognizes her as a real prin- 
cess, the daughter of King Powhatan. 
He intercedes with Anne, the queen, 
to see that she have given her robes 
fitting her position. Soon after their 
arrival Todkill meets Smith, and 
Smith declares to him how he left 
Virginia to get surgeons’ attention, 
but loving Pocahontas with every 
drop of bloed in his heart, and be- 
lieving that she loved him too. He 
had expected to return to Virginia 
and marry her, but heard that she 
had not waited. 


“Could she not wait?’’ Smith 
moaned. 
‘‘Oh, heavens,’’ replied Todkill, 


‘she did wait and mourned for you 
as dead.’’ 

‘‘He (Rolfe) made her think so, 
did he?’’ said Smith. 

‘*No,’’ said Todkill, ‘‘all the colony 
thought it.’’ 

It was at the Globe Theater soon 
after; the play was ‘‘The Tempest,’’ 
founded on the wreck of a ship that 
had set out for Virginia. Pocahon- 
tas, as guest of honor, was seated in 
the queen’s box, and in a box nearly 
opposite concealed in the curtains 
were Shakespeare and John Smith. 
Suddenly the eurtains parted asun- 
der and Pocahontas saw her lover. 

Rising from her chair she points 
toward Smith, saying, 

‘‘He is not dead; they told me a 
lie; there he is! Do you not see 
him ?’’ 

A few days after, Smith meets her 
in the Court Indian at Brentwood. 
As she saw him she covered her face 
with her hands, but tears forced 
themselves through her fingers. 

**Lady Rebecea,’’ said Smith, bow- 
ing very low and formal. 

‘“No, no, call me not that,’’ said 
Pocahontas, ‘‘but what thou ealled 
me in Virginia.”’ 

“‘T must treat you now,”’ said 
Smith ‘‘as a princess. I must forget 
the old time and live in the new. 
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The king forbids you to be treated 
other than a princess.”’ 

‘*No, no,’’ said Pocahontas, ‘‘thou 
didst call me a child once, call me 
that again, for you did promise Pow- 
hatan that what was yours was his; 
you ealled him father.’’ 

She then turned to Todkill and 
said: 

‘* Were I married to him, my father 
would be his, and my father’s child 
would be his wife.”’ 

‘*But,’’ said Smith, ‘‘the child for- 
got the one who loved her.’’ 

‘*But,’’ said Pocahontas, bursting 
into tears, ‘‘they told me that you 
were dead, and I knew nothing else 
until I landed in Plymouth.’’ 

From 1624 to 1631 Smith disap- 
pears from history altogether, but he 
evidently spent the time somewhere 
in literary work. His last publica- 
tion, said to have been issued in 1631, 
the reputed date of his death, was en- 
titled, ‘‘ Advertisements for the Inex- 
perieneced Planters of New England 
or Anywhere; or, The Pathway to 
Experience to Erect a Plantation,’’ 
ete. 

Did John Smith, that is, the par- 
ticular John Smith of which we are 
writing, die in 1631? History de- 
clares that he did. 

In an exhaustive biography of 
Smith, published in Harper’s Maga- 
zine in 1860, we read this paragraph: 

‘*Captain John Smith died in Lon- 
don in 1631, in the fifty-second year 
of his age.’’ 

It then continues: 

‘*It is a singular fact that no ree- 
ord of the events of his death has 
ever been found. It seems strange 
that one who for almost thirty years 
had been so conspicuous in some of 
the most notable and important move- 
ments of his age, should have received 
so little notice at the hands of the 
chroniclers when he departed.’’ 

Was the Capt. John Smith who 
was buried in the choir of St. Sepul- 
ehre’s chureh the original John 
Smith, or was it a mistaken identity ? 





Mrs. Anne 8. Green, a well-known 
Virginia writer, in her recent admira- 
ble story of the Indian Princess, the 
maid of Jamestown, seems to doubt 
the identity of the one buried in the 
choir of St. Sepulchre’s church, and 
says: 

‘*Tradition is borne out in matters 
of record from Northumberland and 
Stafford County, Va. Records from 
Stafford County state that Francis 
B. Dade, the first of the name to set- 
tle in Virginia, was known as Major 
John Smith. 

‘*Tradition and history tells that 
he was the identical John Smith, who 
took that name when returning to 
Virginia. 

‘“‘This Dade Smith married the 
widow of Mayor Andrew Gibson, a 
merchant. Her maiden name was un- 
known. 

‘‘This Francis (Dade) Smith was 
alive and purchased lands in Vir- 
ginia in 1654. He died in 1662. His 
will was recorded in Northumberland 
County. He left one son who always 
bore the name of Francis Dade.’’ 

It would be unfair to quote further 
from Mrs. Green’s collection of rec- 
ords. 

And here we are again. Was there 
a William Tell? Did Bacon write 
Shakespeare? What about the dreams 
of Joan D’Are? Who was Todkill, 
was he a myth? Which John Smith 
was our John Smith? Did he die in 
London in 1631, aged 52, or did he 
surreptitiously return to America 
after being turned down in 1626, 
purchase a plantation as late as 1654, 
and still later in 1662 did he die in 
Northumberland County, Va., at the 
age of 83? Who ean satisfactorily 
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answer the question so often asked 
at the postoffice, which John Smith 
took John Smith’s mail? Many other 
complications in future history of the 
world can be prevented by members 
of the Smith family ceasing to name 
their male children after the name of 


their ancient ancestor—the original 
John Smith. 
The interest in John Smith has 


been greatly inereased by the James- 
town Exposition of 1907. New mon- 
uments in his honor have been erected 
and old landmarks restored in Vir- 
ginia, and in October of the present 
year appropriate ceremonies were 
held at Jamestown Island at the un- 
veiling of a statue of the man who 
more than all others is entitled to the 
distinctive honor of ‘‘ Founder of Vir- 
ginia,’’ and ‘‘The Discoverer of the 
Isle of Shoals.’’ But to return to 
New Hampshire. In the New Eng- 
land Magazine of July, 1898, I find 
this paragraph: 

“In 1864, on one of the highest emi- 
nences of Star, a shaft of marble, sur- 
mounting a rough stone pedestal, was 
erected to the memory of this hero, (John 
Smith) of many adventures. Time’s rav- 
ages have sent tumbling down, one by one 
the three Turk’s heads once crowning the 
monument, and rendering it difficult to de- 
cipher the lengthy eulogism occupying its 
three sides.” 


This state of affairs brings no 
great credit to the antiquarian and 
historical societies of New Hamp- 
shire. ‘‘The Three Hundredth An- 
niversary’’ of Smith’s discovery of 
New Hampshire will be in 1914, and 
in honor of his memory, that year, at 
least, should see all old landmarks re- 
stored—-and why not restore the 
name by which the adventurous here 
introduced these isles to the world? 
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A Medley go Song 
By cr ¢. Lord 


{ Continued from last month ) 
IN THE SHADE. 


Breathe, gentle airs, among the trees! 
So fares lithe fancy on the wind, 

As Psyche yields but soft decrees, 
And sweet Irene lures the mind. 


Lisp, tender leaves, in whispers low! 

So thought conceives a message quaint, 
Evoked on high, half-heard below, 

To touch the heart and loose its plaint. 


Sink, passive soul, in depths of calm! 
So dreams in rest each sense release, 

While solace floats on waves of balm, 
And sighs dissolve in tones of peace. 


Canto VII 


The night was dark. The curtain of its shade 

Was drawn in somberness. The dismal gloom 
Seemed like a token of some dreadful deed 

Of time anticipated, and the hearts 

Of the three plotting captives, for a sense 

Of stress unbidden and of nameless strength, 

Felt each slow hour portentous in the depth 

Of its dark meaning. Posing as for rest, 

With eyelids shy, they slept not, while the lad 

And nurse in silence for the signal dumb 

Of Hannah Dustin waited. On the ground 

Within the wigwam, dimly by the blaze 

Of the low central heat for comfort slight, 

The chief, the brave, the squaws, the boys and girls 
Of dusky faces, and the captives white, 

Lay round the fire, the tender feet within, 

The heads enduring outward, till in sooth 

Each savage sank and unto sleep gave sway. 

Then Hannah Dntstin signaled, and they rose— 
The three white captives—and each right hand took 
A deadly tomahawk, and then a pause 
Came as of instinet, and a moment passed, 
As oft the soul thinks deeply on its cause 
And silently evokes the mighty aid 

Of the great Arm resistless; and the dame 
Staunch Hannah Dustin—lifting high her hand, 

Half spoke the words, ‘‘God help us!’’ while the blow 
Deseended with great might and struck the chief, 
The impact on his temple: and he lay 

All motionless, for e’er his heavy breast 
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No more responded to the breath that stirs 

In life’s deep, restless bosom. Next the lad 
Struck a prone brave, and then the nurse a squaw, 
The chief’s own wife, as by agreement placed 

In station for each deed, and both were still 

And lifeless. Then with strength and yet with speed 
The blows rained rapidly, death after death 
Succeeding hastily, till Mary Neff 

For some inconstancy of ardor swift 

Or tremulous foreboding, felt her arm 

Fall slantingly, her weapon on a squaw 

To deal but partial hurt, the temple grazed 

And gashed with aspect bloody, and the stunned 
But quickly conscious squaw arose, and shrieked, 
And from the wigwam rushed, and in the night 
Took her swift refuge. There was one, a boy, 
Still left for quick assault, but he awoke, 

And him the white lad threatened with a hand 
Uplifted, but the redface boy was mild 

And gentle in his mien, and oft had shown 

The captives tender feeling, and his tame, 

Kind spirit proved his ransom; and the lad 

Who would him slay true Hannah Dustin touched, 
And stayed his zeal, and swiftly from him snatched 
The tomahawk, and thankfulness redeemed 

The life considerate within the soul 

Barbaric, yet of nobler essence found.*° 


The dusky boy in thoughtless terror fled, 

And the white captives three, in fortune turned 
To victors, conquering, were left alone, 

Their victims dead excepting. So the word 

Of Hannah Dustin spoken gave the swift 

And sure direction in the issue straight 

That sought redemption perfect, heart and hand 
Conjoined in love and peace, in blissful rest 
In home so blest and yet so far to seek 

In sacred pleasure. By the crystal stream 
That circled round the isle lay strong canoes, 
And, one selected, all the rest were made 

A quick destruction, lest pursuit might be 
Too facile, and the bark reserved was made 
Of goods recipient—provisions crude 

Against a distant journey—nor was care 
Unmindful of a gun—an arm secured 

For service possible.*’ Then on the wave 

The eraft was launched and, all within, the three 
3egan the wishful journey. On the breast 

Of the fair Contoocook they floated, still, 

Till on the bosom of bright Merrimack, 


It seems to be the fact that a wounded squaw and a boy alone escaped. It also appears that the 
white captives, for some reason, had no desire to injure the boy. 

This gun afterwards came into the possession of the Dustin Monument Association of Haverhill, 
Mass., to which organization it Was presented by Mrs. Lucia H. Dustin, widow of Thomas Dustin, 
of Henniker, N. H., in 1859. 
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They glided onward in a stronger flow 

Of the descending waters. As they sped 

Far from the smitten wigwam, in the mood 

Of solemn, awful thought, a spectre black 

Stood back against the view receding e’er 

In the glad distance, soul and sense but one.** 


THE MESSAGE 


The scene is weird, the site is lone, 
Where lie the dead beneath the trees 

That breathe, with oft and solemn tone, 
The accents of the passing breeze. 


Here childhood comes, when morn is high, 
To sport by tombstones old and quaint, 

And wonder, when the treetops sigh, 
What cause evokes the wind’s complaint. 


Here age at eve reflective strays 

And tells their names—the lost and gone— 
And asks in vain the air that sways 

The leaves what grief its thought bears on. 


But once a bard, his heart in tune 
With nature’s voice, or grave, or gay, 
Approached and sang, ‘‘The breath of June 
In verdure lisps of endless day.” 


Canto VIII 


Down, down the stream the light bark floated fast, 
The spring thaws urging e’er the flow that bore 
On to the ocean and its liquid depths, 

The home of all earth’s waters. In the craft, 
At the frail prow, in watch and steady heed 

Of danger imminent, in prudence wise, 

Sat the brave lad. Behind him in a mood 

Of dumb passivity, crouched Mary Neff, 

Of heavy heart yet hoping. In the stern, 

With paddle deftly handled, like a calm 

And skillful pilot in a sea of storms, 

Posed Hannah Dustin, in her thoughtful mind 
And aspect competent, acknowledged guide 

And mistress of the journey. Hasting hours 
Dispersed the curtain of the night, and morn 
Far eastward dawned in smiling, lustrous glow 
Of purple, red and gold, and day began 

In the glad sky to prosper. Then a new, 
Strange mood seized Hannah Dustin, as she said, 


27. The escape of Hannah Dustin and her fellow captives occurred on the 30th of March, or fifteen 
days after the Indian raid upon Haverhill, Mass. In this length of time the reader must account 
for the journey from Haverhill to the island, the invention of the plan of escape, and the confer- 
ence and agreement of the captives. See note 16. 
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With fervid speech intense, ‘‘ Here let us stop 
And straight reverse our course! We must go back! 
Our errand is undone—our work unwrought! 
Now we return and take each savage scalp 

That covers yet a crown of our just slain 

By us in God’s great favor. Turn the bark 
Around!’’ Thus, acting to her word, the oar 
In quick dexterity applied, she changed 

The onward motion and the boat compelled 

To try the stream’s swift current, with each face 
To north revealed presented. Then a fear, 
Great and tumultuous, in Mary Neff, 

Found vent in protestation, anxious, swift, 

She said: ‘‘O are ye mad? What vain desire 
Prompts this decision? Have we not all woe 
And misery attempted, save alone 

The death that is more sweet than endless dread 
In sad uncertainty? In this our gain 

Of but a hopeful prospect, hasting on 

Amid a thousand dangers, as the foe 

May lurk in any quarter of this wild, 

In sooth will ye return and test in vain 

Our greater peril for the worthless prize 

Of naught but bloody trophies, where the foe— 
Aroused to vengeance by the swift report 

Of two escaping from our hands, to tell 

The great calamity that we have wrought 

Upon the chief and household—where the foe— 
With speed shall us consign to tortures sharp 
And slow, that in their horrors make glad death 
Too long in blissful coming ?** Now I feel 
Despair upon me brooding! Yea, the Lord 
May haply us have left to meet the end 

That waits for souls deserted!’’ So she eried 
And wailed with many tears their lot distressed. 
But Hannah Dustin said: ‘‘We now have need 
Of proofs of our assertion. If we gain 

Our thankful homes in mercy of the Lord 

We have a tale to tell that human ears 

Will list with strong misgiving. All the world 
Is moved to thoughts incredulous, if once 
Great wonder speaks, and no one lifts a pledge 
Of declarations strange that try the heart 

Of faith in hearing. When we oft rehearse 
The deed destructive that our frames released 
From cruel bondage, waiting on the dread, 
Sure torments that the savage hand inflicts 

On helpless paleface women, will the world 
Believe us, holding nought to put to rest 

The tongue of doubt disporting? Who are we 
In the world’s sight to dare in doom and death 
To thus supplant a foe? We will return 


28. The Indian practice of torturing their captives is well attested in history. 
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And take our tokens in the sealps that e’er 

Will serve as sureties of the word we bear.”’ 

Then silence reigned and up the stream the bark 
Stemmed the stout swelling tide with movement slow. 


Upon the isle where stood the wigwam lone 

In tomblike silence with its dead disposed 

In motionless array, and stiff as still, 

The voyagers fain halted in suspense, 

In caution lest surprise and ambush fierce 

Ineur their own destruction. With an ear 

That searched the quiet of the primal wood 

They listened, while each breath of breezes low 
Seemed footsteps heralding the hostile foe 

In vengeance swift advancing. One by one 
Each soughing air swept by to leave no sign 

Of harm anticipated, and the will 

And nerve grew stronger, bolder, till at once 
Firm Hannah Dustin to the lodge went forth 
And, grasping in her hand a savage blade, 

With action spirited, each hairy scalp 

From its cold crown clave cleanly. Then she spied 
By hap the fabric from her loom once torn 

3y the red captor, and with haste she took 

And wrapped the ghastly trophies in the cloth; 
And to her comrades flew again with breath 
With restless ardor panting. Then all took 
Their course resumed fast down the stream impelled 
3y ever rising waters, each heart bent 

On the blest goal of leal and longing love. 


REGRET 


Soft sunbeams glint, where gently sway 
Leaf, bud, and bloom, and ‘‘Come away!”’ 
Call the dear birds the livelong day, 

But my love is late. 


A lisping breeze revolves and tells 

Of cool retreats, where Psyche dwells, 

And faney dreams in soulful spells, 
But my love is late. 


I come. Deal kindly, O ye powers, 
Bear to my heart your blissful dowers, 
I muse within these sacred bowers, 

But my love is late! 


Canto IX 
Upon the bosom of the Merrimack, 
[ts waters faster, wider, deeper e’er, 
The melting potency of spring’s bright hours 
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The frozen bonds of earth by winter bound 

In gladness loosing, sped the little band, 

Each moment drawing nearer to the boon 

Of home, and rest, and blessing. Yet the time 
Was fraught with caution prudent. In the wild 
Through which the river ran its liquid way, 
What dangers might beset the lonely course 
Of the three fugitives? The redman, vexed 
By deadly deeds that scathed his kith and kin, 
Might break from cover and destruction deal 
To the white culprits, hasting from the scene 
Of their rash daring: and resistless thought 
Precaution prompted. In the frail canoe 

E’er crouched one like a sentry, who, in pose 
And aspect threatening, the faithful gun 

Held ready. When the curtain of the night 
Drew darkly round, the dim, receding world 

In obseuration hiding, ever one 

Kept the sure watch and anxiously the boat 
Directed—guard and pilot strictly one 

In sore emergency—and thus the day 

And night recurring strait and need beheld 
That merged on care that plies the hapless soul 
With frenzy oft distracting. Once a form 
Stirred in the thicket on the fertile bank 

Of the swift stream, and startled fancy drew 
Its frightful picture; but a harmless deer 
Alone beheld the bark in silent mood 

Of brutish wonder. Once a heavy tread 
Broke in the stillness of the forest deep 

That bordered on the river, and the sound 

Of dread resentment grumbled on the ear 

Of dire suspense alarming; but a bear 

Strode forth and gre sled, or moaned, or some brute frame 
Of feeling gave expression. Oft the mink, 

Or muskrat, splashed a wave, or oft a bird 

That swam in placid water, rose with wings 
That noisily the air beat suddenly, 

And then all faces quickly blanched, the while 
All hearts with loud pulsations leaped and toiled 
In life’s exertion troublous. Then full oft 
The swollen cataract with frightful roar 
Its peril gave loud accent, and the bark 
Was turned aside to land, where with slow steps 
In trepidation toiling, through the maze 

Of the deep wood primeval, down the stream 
The precious craft was borne, to reassume 

Its course upon the wave, where each one sank 
In breathless, sore exhaustion. Yet was all 
Time’s trial wrought intense and keenly sharp 
In each recurring nightfall, when through dark 
And cold, and weird imagination, woe 

Seemed made complete and fate a scornful fiend 
With face averted. Still the glimpse of hope 
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In comfort’s meed increasing, smiled in light 
And warmth of spring advancing, as the snow 
Retreated, and the cheerful land grew broad 
In sweet, renewed assurance of the leaf 

And bloom so soon to triumph in the glow 

And pride of summer; and the fainting hearts 
Of the sad sufferers revived betimes 

To nature’s faithful promise, gladful, kind. 


One day, to view the rising, spreading stream, 
That coursed its endless way within the vale, 
Some gentle folk in Thomas Dustin’s town 
Went forth half listlessly ; yet on their way 
The recent scenes afflictive of their moods 
Claimed recognition, and the doom, and death, 
And desolation by their fellows borne, 
In sad discourse rehearsing, once they plied 
Their wits’ imagination, haply to discuss 
The fate of Hannah, and the nurse, and babe, 
And fondly speculated of the price 
That yet would bring redemption, they in sooth 
With their companions safely held in bonds 
In the far north, of lust of wealth the prey. 
Then one looked up the river and espied 
A floating object and at length beheld 
A small boat drifting as the current bore 
It swiftly onward, and within descried 
The forms of human beings, and he asked 
What errand sped them forth on such a tide; 
And one responded, citing those who sought 
The lower country for domestic needs 
And social comforts; and when one more keen 
Of distant vision told the outlines true 
Of two fair women, passing converse held 
In mind the frequent custom of the dames 
And maids to ply the oar in journeys oft 
To marts and places public.*® So the time 
Passed fast and triflingly, till, in a mood 
Astonished, one in startling speech exclaimed: 
**My God! Lo! Hannah Dustin!’’ Then the group 
To swift attention rallied, gave their eyes 
To the strange presentation, half in doubt 
Lest some delusion of the sight, entranced 
3y schemes demonic, held their souls allured 
3y stealthy bonds destructive. Yet the boat— 
A birehen, light canoe, swung round to shore, 
And the glad truth had triumphed. On the land 
Soon stood the lost returning, and no thought 
At first craved knowledge in a wider scope 
Of face and form yet absent. On the wings 
Of the swift wind the joyful word went forth. 
To all the township, while the welcome three 
To shelter kind were brought, and rest and food— 


29. In earlier times in New England, the rivers often served as thoroughfares, on which both men 
and women went journeys in boats of different sizes and capacities. 
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The soft repose and dainties delicate 

That serve the wasted frame—were made their boon 
And choicer portion. Swiftly came, and saw, 
And wept, and wondered, groups of tender dames 
And gentle maids, and oft a man his sleeve 

Across his cheek drew quickly, as a tear 

Sped down his visage. Once a goodwife, filled 
With pious ardor, from the Seripture wise, 

Drew forth a simile, and said, ‘‘To us 

This is like Naomi from Moab come 

To her own people.’’ Then, refreshed, revived, 
And strengthened, Hannah Dustin in reply 
Spoke fervently: ‘‘I am as Naomi 

In that I would be Mara, for the Lord 

With me hath dealt most bitterly, and yet 

Of his rich grace hath brought me home to bear 
The tokens of his merey and his care 

In deep affliction dreadful.’’ As she ceased, 

Her eager listeners, in heart full glad 

To know the burden of the woes she bore 

In savage bonds, broke forth with questions free 
And craved the whole narration; and she told 
The mighty peril, and the deadly march, 

The hostile wigwam, and the direful threat 

That held such horrid doom in prospect dark, 
And lastly death’s redemption in the arm 

That by God’s goodness slew the captors wild 
And rent the captives’ chain; and when the sign 
Of thoughts incredulous the faces marred 

Of all the company who heard with awe 

In patient sympathy, she raised a hand 

And the sure proof presented. ‘‘Here,’’ she said, 
‘*Ts borne truth’s testimony. See within 

This simple cloth—each pledge reserved for time— 
Ten scalps, the trophies of as many crowns 

With justice deadly smitten!’’ Then they saw 
The ghastly tokens and their faces blanched 

In horror manifest; but doubt was gone. 


An hour and then another fied, and then, 

From distance westward, Thomas Dustin came 
To greet with solemn joy his faithful wife, 

God’s prisoner released by wondrous deeds 

Of Providence eternal. As he reached 

Her lodge of comfort, straight within the room 
He passed with haste, and then the door was shut. 
Next, in the blissful gift of love in life 

Aud glad reunion, children came and leaned 
T'pon the breast maternal, thankful, sweet. 


(Concluded next month ) 
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HENRY A. WEYMOUTH, M. D. 


Dr. Henry A. Weymouth, born in Gil- 
manton October 14, 1820, died at Andover 
October 22, 1908. 


Doctor Weymouth was the son of Dan- 
iel and Honor (Hall) Weymouth of Gil- 
manton, and a grandson of George Wey- 
mouth, a native of Rye, who married Hul- 
dah Folsom of Epping and settled in that 
part of Gilmanton now Belmont. 

He was educated in the academies at 
Gilmanton and Meredith; studied medi 
cine with Dr. Nahum Wight of Gilman- 
ton and attended lectures at the Dart- 
mouth and Vermont medical colleges, 
graduating from the latter, at Woodstock, 
in June, 1843, and commencing the prac- 
tice of his profession in Andover in Sep- 
tember following, where he continued un- 
til his death—a period of more than sixty- 
five years. He was for a long time lo 
cated on “Taunton Hill,” in the east part 
of the town, but finally removed to the 
Center Village. 

While devoting himself mainly to his 
chosen profession, in which he attained 
great skill and won wide reputation, and 
rendered faithful service to the people, 
in whose affectionate regard he held 
higher rank than most men of his pro- 
fession ever attain, he took a deep in- 
terest in the general welfare of the com- 
munity and gave time and attention to 
its promotion in other directions. He 
had served as moderator at the Andover 
town meetings for fifty terms; was for 
some years a member of the school com- 
mittee; represented the town in the legis- 
lature in 1869, 1870, 1879, 1880 and 1899, 
and had been a justice of the peace for 
thirty-eight years. He also served as 
physician for the town board of health 
from the time when the office was estab- 
lished. Politically he was an earnest 
and unswerving Democrat, and was as- 
sociated with the Unitarian church at An- 
dover. He was a member of the Masonic 
order, of the New Hampshire Medical So- 
ciety and of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

Doctor Weymouth married Louisa, 
daughter of Bailey and Polly (Rundlett) 
Young of Gilmanton, who died June 13, 
1890. Their children were Hattie Eliza- 
beth, who married William A. Walker, 
assistant superintendent of the Concord 
and Peterborough division of the B. & M. 
Railroad, and died in 1889, leaving a 
daughter, Alma L., an accomplished mu- 
sician, whose home has been with her 
grandfather; Daniel Bailey, now a promi- 


nent merchant of Bristol, and George 
Weare, a successful physician at Lyme. 
It is said of Doctor Weymouth that he 
never presented any man a bill for pro- 
fessional service in all his long career, 
and never failed to respond to a call for 
service if it was in his power to do so. 
On the occasion of the 88th anniversary 
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of his birth, occurring put eight days pre- 
vious to his sudden summons “over the 
river,” the following poetic tribute from 
the pen of Hon. Clarence E. Carr, to the 
“Good Old Country Doctor,” friend and 
neighbor, were read, the same appearing 
in the last issue of the GRANITE MONTHLY 
and which may be appropriately repro- 
duced at this time: 


In the warp of the years scrolled behind you, 
You have woven the hearts of vour friends, 
By this token they come to remind you 
Of affection that fades not, nor ends 


The mountains and skies high above you, 
The waters that flow at your feet, 

Are singing today how they love you, 
And bringing you memories sweet. 


And richer and fairer and sweeter 
Than the hills in their gorgeous array 

Is your life. It is fuller, completer, 
And subtler and grander than they. 


May the strength of the hills be about you, 
Their glory abiding, divine, 

Be your glory in hearts that ne’er doubt you, 
And love passing woman’s be thine. 
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REV. ELIJAH R. WILKINS 


Rev. Elijah R. Wilkins, long a prom- 
inent clergyman of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, and for several years chaplain 
of the New Hampshire State Prison, died 
September 30, 1908, at the residence of 
his son, Dr. Russell Wilkins, in Concord. 


Chaplain Wilkins was born in May, 
1822, at De Peyson, N. Y., though his an- 
cestors were among the early settlers of 
Londonderry. His early education was 
obtained in the public schools of Derry 
and Londonderry. He learned the print- 
ers’ trade in Manchester and followed the 
same, in different places, till 1850, when 
he was converted, joined the M. E. church 
and decided to prepare for the ministry. 
He pursued his studies at the Methodist 
Biblical Institute in Concord, graduated 
in 1853 and immediately commenced 
preaching. He was pastor of the Meth- 
odist church at Lisbon when the Rebel- 
lion broke out. He soon opened a recruit- 
ing office, enlisted a number of men for 
the service and himself went out as chap- 
lain of the famous “Fighting Fifth” N. 
H. Regiment, remaining until, broken in 
health, he was brought home on a 
stretcher in June, 1862. Ultimately recov- 
ering, he returned to the work of the 
ministry and continued in the N. H. Con- 
ference, filling important assignments, un- 
til his appointment as chaplain of the state 
prison in 1884, which position he held till 
1896, and again from 1898 till 1905— 
nineteen years in all, during which time 
his work for the convicts was most faith- 
ful and devoted. 

Chaplain Wilkins was active in the 
Grand Army, in Masonry and Odd Fel- 
lowship, and was respected and esteemed 
by all who knew him. He leaves two 
sons, Rev. W. J. Wilkins of the N. H. 
M. E. Conference, and Dr. Russell Wil- 
kins of Concord, and a daugther in Nova 
Scotia. 


DR. JOHN P. BROWN 


John Peaslee Brown, M. D., for twenty- 
eight years superintendent of the hospital 
for the insane at Taunton, Mass., died at 
the home of his daughter, Mrs. F. S. 
Ward, in Springfield, Mass., on September 
19. 


He was a native of the town of Ray- 
mond, born October 12, 1833, the son of 
Jonathan and Hannah (Heath) Brown, 
and a descendant of that John Brown who 
settled in the town of Hampton in 1639. 
He was educated in the district schools} 
at Phillips Andover Academy and at Dart- 
mouth College, graduating from the lat- 





ter in 1860; also from Harvard Medical 
School in 1865. 

He was assistant physician in the N. 
H. State Hospital in Concord from 1865 
until 1878, when he became superintend- 
ent of the Taunton Insane Hospital. Ow- 
ing to ill health he resigned from his po- 
sition in November, 1906, and since that 
time had made his home with his daugh- 
ter, who was his only near relative. 

Upon his resignation Doctor Brown re- 
ceived a communication from the trus- 
tees, paying him high tribute for his ef- 
ficient service. He was a member of the 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts med- 
ical societies, the New England Psycho- 
logical Society and the American Medico- 
Psychological Society; also of the Free 
Will Baptist Church. He was married in 
1865 to Caroline A. Stevens of Mt. 
Vernon, who died in August, 1906. 


FRANCIS A. GILE, M. D. 


Dr. Francis Alfred Gile, a native of 
Franklin, born July 19, 1845, died at his 
home in Bloomfield, N. J., October 12, 
1908. 


At the age of seventeen Doctor Gile en- 
listed in the Union Army, as a member of 
the 16th N. H. Volunteers, and made an 
excellent record in the service. After the 
war ended he took up the study of medi- 
cine and graduated from the New York 
Homeopathic College. He was located at 
East Orange, N. J., for more than 
twenty years. He was a member of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church at East Or- 
ange, of the G. A. R., and of the Royal 
Arcanum. He had resided in Bloomfield 
abouc five years. He leaves a widow, a 
brother and two sisters. 


GEN. SAMUEL E. CHAMBERLAIN 


Gen. Samuel Emery Chamberlain, born 
in Center Harbor November 28, 1829, died 
in St. Vincent Hospital, Worcester, Mass., 
November 10, 1908. 


When a boy of seven he removed with 
his parents to Boston. On the death of 
his father in 1844, he went to Illinois to 
reside with an uncle, but on the outbreak 
of the Mexican War enlisted and served 
in the army. He was afterward engaged 
with the Rangers in the service of the 
governor. of Durango, in the campaign 
against the Apaches. He was a member 
of the Walker Expedition to Lower Cal- 
ifornia in 1853, and also made a brilliant 
record in the Union service in the Civil 
War, having participated in thirty-five 
battles and numerous skirmishes and been 
wounded seven times. After the war he 
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was stationed in Texas and was finally 
mustered out in October, 1865. 

He served on the staffs of Governors 
Bullock and Claflin, as assistant quar- 
termaster-general. He was warden of 
the Massachusetts state prison ten years 
and of the Connecticut prison eight 
years. He was a member of the Grand 
Army, Loyal Legion and the Masonic fra- 
ternity, and president of the Mexican 
war veterans. 


REV. JOHN D. KINGSBURY, D. D. 


Rev. John Denison Kingsbury, D. D., 
born in Hanover April 19, 1831, died at 
his home in Bradford, Mass., November 
11, 1908. 


He was the son of Joseph and Eliza 
(Whitcomb) Kingsbury, who removed 
to Jericho, Vt., during his boyhood. He 
prepared for college at Bakersfield Acad- 
emy and graduated from the University 
of Vermont in 1852. For a year after- 
ward he was principal of Hinesburgh 
Academy, and from 1853 to 1856 was a 
student at Andover Theological Seminary. 


Upon completing his course there, he was 
called to Brandon, Vt., where he was or- 
dained to the Congregational ministry 
September 22, 1856. He was four years 
at Brandon and subsequently four years 
at Winooski, Vt., and settled in Brad- 
ford, Mass., in 1866, as pastor of the First 
Church, where he continued for thirty- 
five years in the service. He was a 
special representative of the executive 
board of the Home Missionary Society in 
Cuba during the occupation of the Ameri- 
can troops in 1899, having leave of ab- 
sence for the work. He resigned his pas- 
torate in 1901, subsequently holding the 
position of pastor emeritus. 

In 1887 the degree of D. D. was con- 
ferred on him by the University of Ver- 
mont. He was for many years the bac- 
calaureate preacher to the graduates of 
Bradford Academy and served as secre- 
tary of its board of trustees and as treas- 
urer of the corporation. 

In February, 1861, he married Char- 
lotte Martha Field, daughter of William 
M. Field of Brandon, Vt., and she sur- 
vives him, together with two daughters, 
Mrs. Frank H. Colby and Mrs. Clifford 
Poor, both of Bradford. 


Recompense 


By Alice D. O. Greenwood 


I do not ask when this life is over, 

That the task assigned me may be complete, 
I only trust that you may discover 

Some good accruing through my defeat. 


I only hope those who may come after 

And travel the paths my feet have known, 
May catch some note, of song or laughter, 

Or pluck some blossom my hand hath sown. 











Editor and Publisher’s Notes 


The state and national elections de- 
veloped less partisan spirit in New 
Hampshire, this year, than is usually 
the case, though factional differences 
in one of the leading parties intensi- 
fied the interest in the gubernatorial 
contest and made it closer than has 
been the case for the last fifteen years, 
with the exceptional instance of two 
years ago, the majority over all given 
for the candidate of the dominant 
party being just under 1,000. The 
incoming legislature will be looked to 
for the inauguration of important re- 
forms, promised directly or by impli- 
cation, in several directions, the most 
vital of which concerns the matter of 
taxation, an equalization of burdens 
being the object sought and promised. 
The report of the commission, ap- 
pointed a year ago to investigate con- 
ditions and make recommendations, 
will be before the legislature, for 
guidance or information. Another re- 
form, to which both leading parties 
are distinctly committed, and which 
the legislature will surely be expected 
to carry out, is the enactment of a 
primary election law, which shall op- 
erate to bring the choice of the public 
servants more directly into the hands 
of the people. A change in the man- 
ner of selecting railroad commission- 
ers, so that they shall be chosen by 
the people, instead of being appointed 
by the governor and council, is de- 
manded by the platform of one party 
and inferentially promised in that of 
the other, so that action in this direc- 
tion may reasonably be expected; as 
may also such amendment of the ex- 
isting liquor law as shall make a ‘‘no- 
license’’ vote by any town or city more 
surely effective than is now the case. 
It may also be added that the legisla- 
ture will be asked by the advocates of 
woman suffrage, as indicated by the 
action of their recent state convention 


at Portsmouth, to provide for the vot- 
ing of women, on the same terms as 
men, at the primary elections to be 
provided for at its hands; also for 
woman suffrage in all municipal elec- 
tions. 


‘*Roxy’s Goop ANGEL AND OTHER 
NEW ENGLAND TALES,’’ by Eva Beede 
Odell, is the title of a dainty little 
volume just issued from the Rumford 
press. These stories, or sketches, half 
a dozen in number, most of which 
have heretofore appeared in the pages 
of the GRANITE MONTHLY, are charm- 
ingly written, in the New England 
vernacular, and finely typify the New 
England life and character. The 
book is admirably adapted, if not spe- 
cially designed, for holiday gift pur- 
poses, and may be had, prepaid, for 
75 cents, by addressing the author at 
Meredith, N. H. 


The annual announcement of the 
Springfield Republican appears on 
the outside cover page of this issue of 
the Granite Monruty. We eall 
special attention to the same for the 
reason that we regard this paper as 
the model American newspaper, es- 
pecially for New England, not only 
for its admirable presentation of the 
essential news of the day, divested of 
all sensationalism, but for its fearless, 
faithful, candid, intelligent and inde- 
pendent expression of opinion upon 
all important questions of current in- 
terest and publie concern. While the 
daily and Sunday editions are admir- 
able, the Weekly is particularly wor- 
thy of recommendation for general 


circulation as containing more really 
valuable matter than is given by any 
other paper in the country for the 
$1.00 per vear. 
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